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THE CIVIC FUNCTIONS OF THE THEATER 

BY PERCY MACKAYE 

Excerpts From a Lecture Delivered at Harvard, Yale and Princeton, at the 
Brooklyn Institute and before the Twentieth Century Club or Boston 



WHAT of the theater in America? 
The facts are these: With one im- 
portant exception the civic function of 
American theaters is neither supported 
by theatrical policy, nor properly recog- 
nized by the public. Speaking in gen- 
eral, those who control the destinies of 
the American theater are not fitted by 
their training to be civic leaders, while 
those who are civic leaders are in no 
true sense devoted to the destinies of the 
American theater. Under existing con- 
ditions, the civic ideal is divorced from 
incentive, and incentive is devoid of 
power. 

Nevertheless the civic ideal exists. 
Within the theaters hundreds of actors 
yearn and languish for it; scores of 
dramatists work and aspire for it; a 
handful of managers hope and struggle 
for it. Outside the theater, thousands 
of Americans are awakening to the dig- 
nity, righteousness, common sense of the 
ideal; clubs discuss it; groups of intelli- 
gent citizens are active for it ; critics occa- 
sionally illuminate it. 

Yes, the civic ideal of the theater is 
potent. What, then, is lacking to make 
it actual? Chiefly, endowment and pub- 
lic recognition of the relation of endow- 
ment to civic welfare. 

Endowment, in some form, is the very 
basis of civilization. The most ancient 
of endowed institutions is human govern- 
ment; the noblest use of endowment is to 
support democracy itself. Most of those 
who ridicule the notion of theatrical en- 
dowment as aristocratic, or unvirile, are 
loyal supporters of the American gov- 
ernment. 

Among American institutions of edu- 
cation, both higher and lower, endowment 
is an accepted axiom, needless to discuss. 
Without it, they could not be expected to 
perform their civic functions. 

What, then, of the theater in America ? 
Is not the theater as an institution worthy 



to be classed among institutions of edu- 
cation, lower and higher? If so, then 
why is not endowment for the theater as 
much an accepted axiom as endowment 
for the public schools and the universi- 
ties ? 

Though such questions may be put, 
though such monumental analogies may 
be cited, yet there are thousands of 
hard-skulled citizens who shrug their 
shoulders and smile. To them the idea of 
theatrical endowment is a womanish fad, 
unworthy the attention of strong brains. 
These same citizens will roundly con- 
demn the Senator, who privately specu- 
lates in the pockets of Uncle Sam, of the 
spoilsman who invades the public school 
system for personal profit, yet they will 
rest serenely satisfied to see the powers 
of the theater privately speculate from 
age to age in the money and minds and 
morals of themselves and their families 
and millions of their fellow citizens. 

Or, perhaps, they will not rest satis- 
fied with this condition, but will de- 
nounce it without properly understand- 
ing its cause. In such case, as frequently 
happens, they will rise in unreasoning 
wrath and exchange reproach with the 
powers of the theater in a public dia- 
logue of this sort: 

Outraged Citizen. Mr. American 
Manager, you are the director of a great 
public art called the drama, are you not? 

Experienced Manager. No, sir, I am 
a broker and speculator in a private busi- 
ness called the theatrical business. 

Citizen. What! Do you mean to say 
that your profession isn't an art? 

Manager. My profession is to make 
money; a mighty difficult art. 

Citizen. But doesn't that involve the 
art of the drama? 

Manager. I deal in the drama, if 
that's what you mean. 

Citizen. Of course that's what I mean. 
Now, sir, I call you to account. Look 
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at these recent productions of yours. 
They are an outrage upon a civilized 
community. Such unseemly acting! Such 
unworthy plays ! 

Manager. Hold on! I thought you 
were calling me to account. 
Citizen. So I am. 
Manager. No, you're not. Acting 
and plays are not my department. I 
run the front of the house. Kindly step 
round to the stage door. 
Citizen. What for, sir? 
Manager. To interview my em- 
ployees — the actors and playwrights. 

Citizen. Oh, so they are the ones in 
power ! 

Manager. I never said so. I am the 
head of this business. 

Citizen. Then why do you refer me 
to the actors and playwrights? 

Manager. You said something about 
art, so I referred you to their depart- 
ment. 

Citizen. Oh, I see. You mean that 
the actors and playwrights are responsi- 
ble for those productions of yours. 

Manager. Responsible to me, cer- 
tainly. We have our contracts, mutually 
satisfactory. 

Citizen. But I mean, sir, are they 
the ones who are responsible for the 
bad art, the bad taste, in those perform- 
ances ? 

Manager. My dear man, don't worry 

about that. I wouldn't hire them if they 

didn't give me the goods that you want. 

Citizen. That / want ? I ! 

Manager. Certainly, that is, if you 

are the public. 

Citizen. I am, sir. 
Manager. Well, then, I am simply 
your middleman. I buy productions from 
the playwright, the actor and sceneman, 
to sell them to you. 

Citizen. What do you mean, then, 
Mr. Manager, by offering me such taw- 
dry goods? 

Manager. Tawdry ! How can you 
say that? They certainly wear well, and 
the sale is enormous. Those productions 
you refer to have run for three seasons, 
to crowded houses. 

Citizen. But they are disgraceful 
productions! They are corruptive of 



good taste, good morals, good art, in this 
community ! 

Manager. Do you think so? 
Citizen. I do not only think so, but 
I say so loudly. Moreover, I mean to fix 
the responsibility for this disgrace. You 
tell me that your actors and playwrights 
do not wield the power, but that you do. 
Where power lies, there responsibility 
should lie. I, therefore, denounce you 
as the party responsible. 

Manager. Responsible to whom? 
Citizen. To me, sir; to me. 
Manager. My dear sir, kindly tell 
me again. Who are you? 
Citizen. I am the public. 
Manager. Excuse me. I think, sir, 
} r ou are mistaken. If you were the pub- 
lic, you would be attending my success- 
ful productions. I always recognize the 
public by his attendance. 

Citizen. Well, well, I am a leading 
citizen of the public; an educated citizen. 
And I demand to know why you do not 
conduct your institution, the theater, on 
the principles of other great public insti- 
tutions — such as the church and the uni- 
versities, sir, so as to educate and uplift 
the taste of the public? 

Manager. Do you really care to know ? 
Citizen. I demand to know. 
Manager. Then, pardon me, that my 
answer must reveal a defect in your edu- 
cation. I do not conduct the theater on 
the principles of great public institu- 
tions, because, my dear sir, it isn't a great 
public institution; it's a great private 
business. Now, sir, when you leading 
"educated" citizens really care enough 
about the theater to organize its sup- 
port, as you have already organized the 
support of churches and universities, 
then you can justly hold the theater to 
the standards of such institutions. Until 
then, all your wordy anger against me 
only serves to hide the really responsible 
man. 

Citizen. Point him out, sir. Who is 
he? 

Manager. You, my dear sir, your- 
self; the "educated" leading citizen. 

Such a dialogue may throw some light 
on the ineffectual controversies which 
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rage, season after season, in the press, 
regarding the proper relation of the 
theater to the community. In these con- 
troversies, much righteous indignation is 
wasted, while the one essential solution, 

endowment, is seldom even alluded to. 

* * * 

But how shall public opinion be awak- 
ened — since this first indictment from 
within the theater is so muffled and faint 
to reach the public ear? By means of a 
second indictment; an indictment from 
without. 

I bring, therefore, this second indict- 
ment against the existing theater: that 
its policy, as an organization, is to copy 
rather than counteract the defects in 
American civilization. 

Is not this an indictment to awaken 
public opinion? 

Here is an organization involving hun- 
dreds of millions of our people's dollars, 
scores of millions of our people's souls, 
the education of their youth, the allevia- 
tion of their toil, the monopoly of their 
scant leisure hours — and behold, the peo- 
ple support this colossal organization on 
a basis which compels it to copy, rather 
than counteract, the defects in their civil- 
ization. 

Millions upon millions, in private en- 
dowment and public taxes, are poured 
into educational institutions to counter- 
act our national defects ; while simulta- 
neously millions upon millions, in indi- 
vidual subscriptions, are poured into the 
theaters to copy them. Ten thousands of 
universities, colleges, schools are busy 
awakening in our American youth civic 
ideals; while simultaneously the titanic 
caricature of a university is busy putting 
them to sleep. Strangest of all, the 
prophets and leaders and supporters of 
true education ignore the very existence 

of its caricature. 

* * * 

Now what are the things for which the 
theater stands? 

If the theater stands for art, then suc- 
cess in the things of art no longer appeals 
effectively to the imaginations of the 
theater's business men. 

If the theater stands for business, then 
success in the things of business no longer 



appeals effectively to the imaginations of 
the theater's artists. In either case there 
is an inherent disruption of interests and 
ideals within the organization itself, con- 
stantly tending to ineffectual compromise. 
Success in the theater, therefore, has 
come to mean almost exclusively success 
for the imaginative aims of business men. 
* * * 

I am well aware that the bigotry of 
the Puritan still walks in cap and gown. 
The Scholastic Profession, peering down 
from a serene loophole in the walls of en- 
dowment, not infrequently accosts a poor 
beggar below in the ditch after this 
fashion : 

"My poor devil in motley, what a pity 
you have fallen into the mud! I can't 
possibly help you out and invite you in, 
for you are quite too contaminated with 
the mire. Your clothes are shocking, and 
your language is worse. What a pity, 
for you come of good stock after all. 
Your great, great grandfather Sophocles 
was an eminent gentleman. Indeed, I 
draw my salary from his works. Your 
grandfather, Shakespeare, too, was an 
honorable man ; he has supported my col- 
leagues for centuries. Then your great 
uncle, Garrick — his portrait hangs in my 
sanctum — and your cousin, Sir Henry 
Irving — his honored bones are in West- 
minster. They, too, were honorable — 
"all honorable men." Alas! and there 
are you now up to your middle in mud 
and profanity. No, sir, I can't possibly 
lend you a clean shirt. It wouldn't be 
respectable. But I say, if you'll make 
those amusing grimaces some more, and 
turn a handspring out there on the ditch, 
I'll toss you a nickel. What's that? 
Don't swear at me, please. What Eng- 
lish! What a pity, what a pity." 

To some persons, "What a pity!" is 
the end of their wisdom; to others, it is 
the beginning of wisdom. Fortunately 
the petrified and the puritanical are a dy- 
ing race in our universities, and in the 
nation. Therefore, it seems reasonable 
to believe that our university leaders and 
our civic leaders will only need to realize 
the essential pity of the theater's plight 
to feel their responsibility for seeking a 
remedy. 



